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EDITORIAL 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The organization of another society of teachers will seem to 
many, on first thought, quite indefensible. There are, as every- 
body knows, a multitude of such associations already; many of 
these, moreover, are composed wholly or in part of teachers of 
English. The fact remains, nevertheless, that there are numerous 
unsolved problems of English teaching; witness the discontent. 
Nor does it seem likely that the existing organizations will ever 
solve them. 

In the first place, most of the associations of English teachers 
are local. Excellent as they are, such groups as the New England 
Association of Teachers of English and similar societies in New 
York, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois are necessarily limited in 
scope and are unable to co-ordinate and unite the teachers of the 
country as a whole. There are other groups which draw from 
larger territories, but they are not truly representative. This is 
the case with the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 
quirements in English. Most of the members are professors in 
the eastern colleges. This group, moreover, is necessarily restricted 
in its interests, inasmuch as it was brought together for the single 
purpose of securing uniformity in the college-entrance require- 
ments in English. The Modern Language Association of America 
includes English in its subjects of discussion; but the point of 
view is that of the scholar engaged in research rather than that of 
tne leacucr, and the members come almost entirely from the higher 
institutions. As for the English Round Table of the National 
Education Association, it is a shifting and uncertain body. Only a 
section of the high-school department at best, without a permanent 
organization or assurance of continuity of effort, its results must 
of necessity be sporadic and generally unsatisfactory. If now 
and then it does aggressive service, it is in spite of rather than 

because of its character. 
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There is a place, then, for the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Without duplicating the work of any society now in the 
field, it may seek to supplement and co-ordinate all. Its members 
are drawn from the elementary schools, the high schools, the normal 
schools, the colleges, and the universities, and they represent terri- 
tories as widely separated as Massachusetts and California. Several 
of the most effective of the local associations of English teachers are 
already affiliated with it, and are thus in a position to join forces 
for the common good. The ready response with which the venture 
has met is reassuring. Apparently the time was ripe. 

The movement is distinctly spirited, optimistic, and progressive. 
In the addresses and resolutions of the initial meeting, the feeling 
of desire and determination to secure greater effectiveness and 
better conditions in which to work is unmistakable. Yet it is 
evident that the Council will move with caution, aware of the diffi- 
culty of the tasks which lie before, and resolved to proceed by means 
of careful investigation and methodical analysis of results rather 
than by mere impulse. The emphasis so strongly placed upon the 
necessity of adapting the work of the school to the needs and capa- 
city of the pupils is significant. It means that practical and cultural, 
and not merely academic, ideals are to control, and that we shall 
hear less about "preparing" students for this or the other institution 
of learning farther on and more about what pupils can, or cannot, 
do here and now. 

Certain opportunities the Council has found ready to its hand. 
The most important of these is that of coming to the support of 
the Composition Committee of the Modern Language Association 
in its most valuable work. That teachers of written English are 
overburdened and sadly handicapped has been more or less keenly 
realized for years, but just how badly they are burdened, how 
seriously prevented from securing results, it remained for Professor 
Hopkins and his associates to demonstrate. If the Council can 
assist in securing and publishing the facts, and also in bringing 
about healthier conditions and the use of methods less wearing 
though equally effective, it will on this account alone amply justify 
its existence. 

In this and similar good works the Journal hopes to have a 
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useful part. As the medium through which the Council reaches 
the public, it has a definite place and mission. Besides this it 
aspires to provide a means of expression and a general clearing- 
house of experience and opinion for the English teachers of the 
country, whether members of some organization or working alone. 
If not a household name, the Journal would be at least a welcome 
visitor and a bearer of helpful messages to all who are interested in 
the teaching of the mother-tongue. 



SHALL "LABORATORY WORK" IN COMPOSITION BE 
GIVEN UP ? 

Some noteworthy recent utterances in print and otherwise indi- 
cate a willingness on the part of a few teachers and administrators 
not simply to admit failure in English composition teaching, but 
to proclaim that the matter is hopeless, and that there is nothing 
to do but return to the old order and let students teach themselves 
to write and speak English with merely casual assistance. The old 
order made great artists in literature, they say; the new one does 
not accomplish anything. Underneath all of which may be 
discerned the following assumptions : 

That the chief end of English composition teaching is to make 
artists in literature. 

That a plan which does not produce a number of great artists 
in twenty years or so is therefore useless. 

That a plan that has never had a fair trial and is not really in 
operation can be, if results are not satisfactory, adjudged a 
failure. 

Somehow these are not as convincing as they might be. Why 
not give laboratory principles an adequate test, somewhere, for a 
sufficient time, to determine whether or not students can be trained 
to do certain definite things according to the standard of established 
present usage ? The question is for the public to answer, not the 
teacher or administrator. Something of the sort is done every day 
in newspaper offices — and, by the way, what would happen in a 
newspaper office if the one managing editor were suddenly saddled 
with from a hundred to a hundred and fifty cub reporters to break 
in all at once ? 



